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of their more cultured Tingian kinsmen ; he hopes soon to publish a nar- 
rative account of his expeditions of 1905 and 1906 among that people. 
It will be the first authoritative modern account published of the Apayao 
people, and will be of great value to students of Philippine ethnology and 
primitive culture. After it is printed ethnologists will have had in hand 
since the middle of the year 1905 reliable data, even though it is com- 
paratively scant, of all the known wild tribes of northern Luzon except 
the group of Negritos known to be in the extreme northeastern part. 
The only extensive area then left to be explored is the Sierra Madre, be- 
tween and more or less parallel with the Rio Grande de Cagayan and the 
Pacific coast of northern Luzon (an area lying close to the coast and 
marked on the accompanying map as the eastern Negrito area). It is a 
matter of conjecture what wild people occupy those mountains, though it 
is probable that both Negritos and pagan Malayans will be found there in 
considerable numbers. 

Albert Ernest Jenks. 



The Native Races of the British Empire. British Central Africa. By A. 
Werner. London: Archibald Constable and Co., Ltd., 1906. 8°, xii, 
294 pp., 32 pi., map. 

A commendable enterprise, under the general editorship of Mr North- 
cote W. Thomas, is the publication of a series of convenient handbooks 
on the Native Races of the British Empire. These manuals aim to be 
at once up-to-date, accurate, and popular. Four volumes have so far 
appeared dealing with the native races of Australia, British Central Africa, 
Northern India, and British North America. The volumes are largely 
compilation, but the writers are, in each case, personally acquainted with 
the region and people considered. 

Just now a deeper and more general interest exists relative to African 
peoples than at any preceding time. This interest is shown by the fact 
that three important books dealing with African tribes have appeared in 
England during the last few months — a probably unparalleled fact. A 
glance at the contents of the European anthropological journals shows a 
quite disproportionate space given to African articles. That these facts 
are due to a real and permanent interest in the population of the Dark 
Continent may be safely assumed. The volume of the Native Races of 
the British Empire series dealing with Central Africa is a handsome 
book, well-printed, and illustrated with thirty-two full-page reproductions 
and a distributional map. It is written by Miss A. Werner, who appears 
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to have been connected with a mission school among the Anyanja of the 
Upper Shire region and to have come into contact with the Yao and some 
others of the neighboring tribes. Miss Werner does not seem to have 
been greatly interested in the people from an anthropological point of 
view, while she was with them, and plainly had no special preparation 
for investigation ; but she was intelligently interested in what she saw and 
conscientiously kept a notebook, although she often missed the point of, 
or misunderstood, the customs with which she came into contact. She 
has largely overcome these disadvantages, through later reading and com- 
parison, and is well qualified to do just what she here does — namely, to 
collect and organize the data given by others, incorporating with them 
her own observations and presenting the whole in a fairly complete, sym- 
metrically developed, and attractive form. Her style is clear, simple, 
and direct. Should Miss Werner, with her present equipment, return to 
the Shire highlands, she could give us one of the most important mono- 
graphs yet written on African ethnography. 

The tribes chiefly described are the Anyanja, Angoni, and Yao. 
Linguistically all three are Bantu and, while presenting some minor 
points of difference, they are on the whole quite similar in life and 
thought. Miss Werner first sketches the physical geography of the 
country and presents a general idea of the fauna and flora amid which 
the tribes live and upon which they depend. She then makes some 
remarks upon their ethnic classification and their physical characters. 
This somatological summary is not particularly satisfactory as it is made 
up from statements, by different authors, which are themselves rather 
indefinite. Even when careful and extensive measurement has been done 
among Central African tribes, it will be difficult to formulate accurate 
statements regarding race-types. Nowhere has there been greater move- 
ment, displacement, and mixture. Intertribal wars, the slave-trade, Arab 
and European pressure, have all operated through a long period of time 
to produce confusion. After this preliminary matter upon geography and 
race Miss Werner presents the subject of tribal marks and emphasizes the 
importance of keloids, ear- and lip-piercing, tooth-chipping, and hair- 
dressing. In her subsequent description of tribal life she, curiously, first 
considers religion and magic. It is so settled a practice among ethno- 
graphic writers to present this at or near the end of their discussion that 
we at once wondered what our author's reason for so marked a departure 
may be. We confess our inability to find it. Nor do we see why, if she 
chooses to introduce this subject early, she does not present her folklore 
with it. But, having presented the most abstruse and difficult phase of 
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human life and thought first, she turns to simple things — childhood and 
youth, daily life, funeral rites, industries, language and oral literature, 
folk stories, tribal organization, government, traditions, history. Much 
that is important, some that is new, is in her material. Miss Werner is 
sympathetic with the dark peoples and presents an attractive picture of 
their life and character. While her discussion is well balanced and evenly 
developed, it is not invidious to particularly praise her treatment of lan- 
guage and oral literature, games, riddles, songs, and music. The wit and 
wisdom of the African have been a favorite field for many, and books of 
saws and aphorisms, riddles and proverbs are not wanting. But new 
matter, or re-presentation of old, in this direction is always welcome. 
" If you are patient you will see the eyes of the snail," say the Anyanja. 
" Sleep has no favorites." " Lingering met with liers-in-wait. " Such 
terse expressions are significant of tribal shrewdness. Not only at Likoma, 
where she met with it, but throughout black Africa, there are set riddle 
contests with forms like this : — "A. begins, ' A riddle.' The rest reply 
in chorus, ' Let it come.' A. 'I have built my house on the cliff.' All 
guess; if their guesses are wrong, A. repeats his riddle. If they still 
cannot guess right they say, ' We pay up oxen. ' A. ' How many ? ' They 
give a number. If A. is satisfied, he will now explain his riddle — ' the 
ear ' being the answer to the one given above. If any one guesses right, all 
clap their hands and another player asks a fresh riddle." 

Miss Werner writes for a popular constituency, but her book contains 
good material for the student as well. She is comprehensible everywhere, 
which unfortunately is not true of all authors upon African subjects. 

Frederick Starr. 



At the Back of the Black Man' s Mind or Notes on the Kingly Office in West 
Africa. R. E. Dennett. London : Macmillan and Company, Ltd. 
New York : The Macmillan Company. 1906. 8°, xxii, 564 pp., ill. 

Thus, no one can possibly understand Mr Dennett's At the Back of 
the Black Man' s Mind. The more's the pity, because Mr Dennett no 
doubt has matter of the greatest importance, in gathering which he has 
spent much time and labor. He does not express even simple matters 
clearly. Thus in regard to the names and order of succession of the 
rulers of Luango, he says : 

" Maniluemba, the present Maluango elect, about whom we shall have 
much to say, took the place of Maniprati, who was deposed by the people for 
having killed his own daughter for refusing to cohabit with him. Maniprati 



